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The Importance of Politics 


William Muehl writes in Politics for Christians (New 
York, Association Press, 1956. $3.00): “The best Chris- 
tian thought has never been willing to exclude any area 
of life from the formulations of theology. . . . The neces- 
sity for relating the Christian faith to the political proc- 
ess is no less urgent today than in the past. If anything, it 
is more pressing. The obvious reason for saying this is, 
of course, the constantly increasing role of government 
in our highly organized and integrated society. Scores 
of relationships which were only recently personal in 
character are now carried on through political channels.” 

Mr. Muehl, lawyer, politician, and associate professor 
in Yale Divinity School, warns that “we are all morally 
responsible for the acts or defaults of our political offi- 
cials.” He goes on: “The hesitancy of the average Amer- 
ican when it comes to mixing theology and politics . . 
rests on a serious misunderstanding of the nature of the 
social process and the way in which this process touches 
and influences his own life.” The “myth of rugged indi- 
vidualism,” Mr. Muehl maintains, is largely responsible 
for the American’s attitude toward politics. “A variety 
of historical factors has combined with our phenomenal 
mobility to make Americans an intensely individualistic 
people. We like to think of ourselves as independent of 
one another and of the social institutions and processes 
within which we live. . . .” 

“The American people have a very strong desire to 
declare themselves on principles. They think and talk 
politics in terms of men, not issues... . Very few Amer- 
icans have any conception of political parties as the bases 
of policy making and integration in government. . . . 
Because he thinks of politics as essentially corrupt, the 
average man is reluctant to turn over to government the 
handling of his responsibilities and rights. He constantly 
struggles to keep government to a minimum and hold the 
reins of power in individual hands.” 

On the Christian attitude to politics, Mr. Muehl says: 
“The Christian faith as understood by the Protestant 
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theologian does not furnish a spiritual rationalization 
for rugged individualism. It teaches us, rather, that men 
were created together and are judged in their relation- 
ships, that every man is a priest, not for himself alone 
but for all other men, that every human association can 
be the means of grace.” Again: “God’s will does not 
speak through the words or deeds of any one man or 
group. It is made manifest in the creative relationships 
which modify and chastise, balance and correct, the pre- 
sumption and error of the individual.” 


If man’s political objective is a Christian society, the 
way is not along the lines of earlier historical patterns. 
There is no one way to build “the Christian community.” 
“No political forms will ever be able to take account of 
all man’s needs and potentialities.” But a more Christian 
society is a possibility if “all the people share in the 
making of the decisions by which their lives are ordered.” 
“Just as men have the right to plan together through busi- 
ness enterprises for their mutual enrichment, through 
labor unions for their common advantage, they have a 
right to act through their government to assure them- 
selves and their children the basic necessities of life.” 


“Should a Christian become active in one of the major 
parties?” he asks. The answer: “He most certainly 
should unless he can show a compelling reason for choos- 
ing some other means of discharging his responsibility 
to the realm of politics and some more effective means of 
witnessing to his faith amid the turmoil and need of 
social complexity. The burden of proof is on the one who 
stays outside of a party, not the one who goes in.” 


Advice on how to become influential in a party fol- 
lows, and the difficulties of remaining outside a party as 
an independent are fully explained. The author recom- 
mends that the political aspirant begin with community 
issues and local problems before graduating to national 
and international affairs. 


Finally, with regard to individual responsibility Mr. 
Muehl makes this observation: “The chief source of the 
power of the political machine . . . is the default of demo- 
cratic mechanisms within the party. It is not the natural 
corruption of politicians. Nor is it the failure of the 
voters to attend to their responsibilities in elections. It 
is the complete collapse of membership participation in 
party responsibility between campaigns. Political ma- 
chines . . . are more open to corruption than many 
aggregations of power because they have developed in 
response to the abdication of power by those who ought 
to be handling it.” 
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Eisenhower as President 


An adulatory account of the Eisenhower first term will 
be found in Eisenhower the President, by Merlo J. Pusey 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1956. $3.75). Mr. 
Pusey is associate editor of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. He wrote a biography of Charles Evans 
Hughes which was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. His 
theme is that “a powerful new force has been felt in our 
politics, our economy, and our national ethics, and the 
nucleus of that force is Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

Mr. Pusey describes the events that led to the nomina- 
tion of General Eisenhower, and his campaign during 
which he promised to “maintain a stable economy” while 
at the same time “restricting governmental controls over 
business, agriculture and labor.” Mr. Pusey then gives 
an interesting account of the Eisenhower cabinet, the 
reasons for their choice, and their methods of work. 

Perhaps the most vivid picture is that of the President 
at work. He has great powers of concentration and 
decision, but is ready to correct errors when convinced. 
There is no defeatism in his philosophy. He is primarily 
an efficient organizer, with a staff as advisers. The 
importance of the men about the President is most 
clearly brought out. Sherman Adams, his assistant, is 
described as the second most powerful man in Washing- 
ton, since reports of independent agencies go to him and 
are filtered through him to the President. Tribute is paid 
to James C. Hagerty for handling press relations, and 
praise is given to the President for his own performance 
at press conferences. 

The President believes in the need of an active religious 
faith and thinks of his administration as a crusade for 
decency. His major objective is peace; his foreign 
policy is one of “enlightened self-interest.” Mr. Pusey 
sees cause for optimism in the results of his foreign 
policy, citing defense alliances with many nations ; preser- 
vation of South Vietnam; withdrawal of troops from 
Austria; West Germany tied with European and North 
Atlantic defense systems ; and United States leadership in 
peace movements. 

Before his election there was considerable fear of a 
military leader as President ; but when the President failed 
in his attempts to influence legislation there was an out- 
cry that he lacked dynamic leadership. Actually, Mr. 
Pusey insists, the President has great respect for Con- 
gress, believes it should “have the last word in national 
policy-making,” and knows that it is his function to for- 
mulate a legislative program. Congress has proved to 
be “‘remarkably cooperative,” although many of the 
President’s bills have met with defeat and he has been 
obliged to veto others. The Administration has had much 
help from the Democrats in Congress. 

Mr. Pusey recognizes that the present administration 
built on the Democratic policies in such matters as hous- 
ing and social reforms, and that the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man policies stabilized the economy, but he says the linger- 
ing fear of depression prevented full prosperity until 
World War II. President Eisenhower is given credit 
for aid in creating the economic atmosphere of the 
present. 

No account of his administration could ignore the 
McCarthy affair. Mr. Pusey gives certain details of the 
handling and mishandling, and awards high praise to Mr. 
Eisenhower’s own treatment of the Senator. 

The test of the President’s ability as an organizer came 
during his illness, when his staff, used to taking responsi- 


bility for minor decisions, was able to carry on with its 
work. It is too early, Mr. Pusey says, to assess Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s place among the presidents, but there 
is no doubt concerning Mr. Pusey’s high opinion. 


Mr. Stevenson’s Declarations 


Adlai Stevenson discusses the great problems of the 
day from his point of view as a statesman and a thinker 
in What I Think (New York, Harper & Bros., 1956, 
$3.00). His power as a speaker is reflected in print. 
One may learn a great deal about the records of the 
political parties, about Mr. Stevenson’s philosophy of life 
and his fitness as a candidate for the presidency, from 
reading this collection of recent speeches. 

As the “titular leader” of the opposition party, Mr. 
Stevenson’s considered duty was to criticize the adminis- 
tration. “Criticism, in its fairest and most honest form, 
is the attempt to test whether what is, might not be 
better. . . . No reforms have ever been accomplished in 
free society without full, searching, and vigorous 
criticism.” 

In considering some popular misconceptions of the role 
of business and government, Mr. Stevenson dissents from 
some New Deal critics of business. He also chides the 
business men who attack New Deal legislation that helped 
them rise to success after the depression. The New 
Deal taught many that “mass production implies mass 
consumption, and that mass consumption in a free 
economy requires mass purchasing power.” In other 
words, the national income should be distributed as widely 
as possible. Government has been instrumental in seeing 
that this contributed to our present abundance. 

In our foreign affairs, Mr. Stevenson believes our 
foreign aid should be based ‘‘on the grounds of compas- 
sion and the sense of common humanity.” 

Addressing the Democratic Convention of Wisconsin 
in October, 1955, Mr. Stevenson endeavored to set out 
what he regards as differences between the two parties. 
He denies the Republican creed that Abraham Lincoln 
was the founder of the party by pointing out that his was 
“the party of a single, compelling moral idea,” while 
“under his successors it became eventually the party of a 
single economic interest.” The Democratic Party, he 
says, “has grown from many different groups and inter- 
ests. . . . There has been no dominance by any single 
interest .. . but the general welfare.” Mr. Stevenson says 
he is a Democrat because he believes “principles and great 
objectives” are “more fully embodied in the Democratic 
Party than in any other.” 

Among his warnings of the future is the fear that we 
may become robots instead of slaves. He has seen igno- 
rance and fear make a crisis in the alarms over subver- 
sion. Speaking at Columbia University, he said: “Men 
may be born free; they cannot be born wise; and it is the 
duty of the university to make the free wise.” 

In Congress he has seen the Democrats support the 
President on various measures and help to defeat him on 
policies to which they were opposed. The Republicans, 
he says, are bringing back Democratic proposals under 
Republican labels, but are not able to distinguish between 
public and private business. They still believe in helping 
large corporations with special tax advantages, in the 
belief aid will trickle down from the top. 

“May the day never come,” says Mr. Stevenson, “when 
the things that divide us seem more important than the 
things that unite us.” 
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The Truman Memoirs 


Harry S. Truman, President of the United States for 
the seven and one half years between April, 1945, and 
January, 1953, in Volume II of his Memoirs, called 
“Years of Trial and Hope” (New York, Doubleday and 
Co., 1956. $5.00), continues the account of his ex- 
periences as President. Believing it is unfortunate that 
more presidents have not told their story of what is prob- 
ably the most responsible office in the world, since the 
holder of that office knows best why decisions are made, 
he has given the record of the principal events in his ad- 
ministration. He says of the presidency: “The one pur- 
pose that dominated me in everything I thought and did 
was to prevent a third world war. . . . We knew that 
there could be no lasting peace so long as there were 
large populations in the world living under primitive con- 
ditions and suffering from starvation, disease, and denia! 
of the advantages of modern science and industry.” 


How he succeeded in his objective is the main theme 
of Volume II. His appraisal of the office, its powers, 
and its difficulties, becomes a valuable contemporary his- 
torical document. 


Some of the highlights may be mentioned: the setting 
up of the Commission on Atomic Energy; the proposals 
for a national health program, which he says was defeated 
by special interests; the reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; the setting up of a new department of 
National Defense and the National Security Council with 
its Central Intelligence Agency; the Marshall Plan and 
the Truman Plan of foreign aid; and the recognition of 
the State of Israel. 


Mr. Truman makes it plain that it was the “unfinished 
business” in the administration that induced him to run 
for a second term in 1948. His civil rights program went 
into the platform of the Democratic party, leading to a 
splintering off in the South, while Henry A. Wallace led 
a Progressive party. The new term produced Point 
Four; the North Atlantic Treaty; the Brannan Plan for 
farmers, rejected by Congress; the appointment of the 
Loyalty Review Board. 


The largest portion of the book is devoted to the 
Korean War. Its causes are fully explored. A considera- 
tion of the relationship with, and subsequent dismissal of. 
General MacArthur is fully documented. 


Mr. Truman says he found it necessary to veto more 
bills than any other President except perhaps Grover 
Cleveland. He wishes the President could veto sections 
of bills without having to disapprove whole measures. 
One of the most controversial of his vetoes was that of 
refusing to grant offshore oil lands to the states. Mr. 
Truman insists that “no state in the union is a free and 
independent unity.”’ Congress must consider the interests 
of all the states, not benefit a few. 


Having decided not to run again in 1952, he gave 
his support to Adlai Stevenson. When General Eisen- 
hower was elected he instituted the novel arrangement that 
provided liaison officers to help hand over to the incoming 
administration full information on current problems and 
policies. 


Robert Moses, Public Servant 


That well-known public servant, Robert Moses, has 
written a portrait of himself in Working for the People 
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(New York, Harper & Bros., 1956. $4.50). He has 
served in New York City under both Republican and 
Democratic leaders, but calls himself a Republican. He 
refuses to name his book an autobiography: it is rather 
an account of his experiences in public administration. 
As he says from his long experience: “One of the most 
urgent problems facing this country and the free world is 
to find capable men and women willing to do the work 
democratic government is called upon to do.” Government 
has to compete with private interests for its personnel. 
Civil service, unable to afford the salaries of business, has 
been handicapped. 


Beginning as a municipal investigator in New York Citv 
in 1913, the list of his duties given at the end of the 
book is impressive, as are his academic honors, medals, 
citations and testimonials. 


Mr. Moses agrees with former Postmaster James A. 
Farley that “politics is a serious business.” It is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual voter. “If the voter doesn’t 
want leadership and competence, he won’t get them.” 
To Mr. Moses, government is our biggest business. In 
1934 Mayor LaGuardia, who “leaped into City Hall and 
set it to shuddering, heaving and quivering for 12 event- 
ful years,” appointed Mr. Moses Commissioner of Parks. 
He has made many changes in the city since that time, but 
he says he is a “believer in limited objectives and step-bv- 
step progress” as opposed to the academic planners who 
want to reorganize the big cities. He hates compromise, 
but believes in democratic principles which make compro- 
mise necessary. His work sometimes seems to lie in the 
less-inviting fields of municipal planning. “I get into the 
picture when there is a remote, disputed barrier beach, an 
abandoned salt meadow, or a rundown, ragged, misused 
shorefront to be reclaimed, a narrow parkway right-of- 
way to be torn foot by foot from reluctant, embattled 
and avaricious estate owners and subdividers, or a forlorn 
gashouse and slum to be carved out with an axe or 
scalpel.” 


Robert Moses’ faith in New York City leads him to 
deplore the lack of civic pride which allows the city to be 
misrepresented. “Its achievements have been phenome- 
nal.” The record of improvements in the city and its 
surroundings, while of major interest to New Yorkers, 
might serve as inspiration to other cities. He does not 
minimize the long-term aspects of improvements or the 
needs for education of the public in purposes. He has 
been equally active in New York State projects, par- 
ticularly the restoration of the beauty of the United States 
side of Niagara Falls. The fight between the State and 
private power companies is still going on. Highways 
as well as parks and playgrounds are his concern. Slum 
clearance and housing, he believes, require federal aid. 


His recommendation of a federal Department of Public 
Works has not yet been adopted. As a Republican he 
believes the States should control their offshore lands, 
whether for oil or not. New York City, for instance, has 
built out into its off-shore waters and must have control 
of them. 


Mr. Moses stands for practical education and construc- 
tive action in public service. He warns that while it is 
true that “if there is no vision the people perish,” it is 
also true “where there are only visionaries there is no 
progress and no accomplishment. . . . Vision and idealism 
we must have, but we need creative realism to give them 
meaning.” 
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What Sort of Newspapers? 


The editor of the Cleveland Press, Louis B. Seltzer, 
in the Saturday Review, New York, April 28, 1956, con- 
siders the question, “What’s Happening to Our News- 
papers?” The editor of the Saturday Review, introducing 
the article, writes: “It’s one thing to be free, another to 
function. A free newspaper which is largely trivial or 
smug, timid or blind, is just as useless to the common 
man as the broadside distributed by street-corner toughs 
in political dictatorships.” 

The changes in newspapers since 1928, when Mr. Selt- 
zer became editor, have come largely because of the era 
of mass production. Emphasis on circulation led to in- 
creased advertising; the tendency of the newspaper was 
to add departments, comics, fiction, columnists, entertain- 
ment, at the expense of original reporting and crusading. 
The magazines took over “reporting, crusading, investi- 
gative reporting.” Mr. Seltzer thinks the newspaper's 
“essential strength” was this “original and investigative 
reporting” and the need for it was never greater than 
today. ‘Across the nation, in every community no matter 
what size or economic condition, there are sweeping social, 
economic, political, and physical changes that literally 
cry out for the attention, leadership, counsel, guidance 
of American newspapers.” 

Local papers, he finds, tend to depend entirely on wire 
services for outside news. On the local scene they tend 
to avoid the controversial. “It’s easy,” says Mr. Seltzer, 
“to cover the annual meeting of the Welfare Federation, 
but it’s tough to tell about the veteran probate judge who 
is stealing from the estates in his trust. It’s easy to re- 
print the police chief’s report on how crime has declined 
each year, but rugged when you set out to document and 
illustrate how policemen are mooching from the re- 
frigerators of brothels. It’s easy to talk about desegre- 
gation far away, but not right at home. . . . I feel certain 
that big stories, tremendous situations, are lying undis- 
covered and untouched in almost every large city in the 
country waiting for alert reporters directed by energetic 
and fearless editors to dig them out.” 

Magazines which do reporting seldom go into the small 
town. It is the local newspaper which should be influen- 
tial there. Papers should have a good format. Few 
people spend much time reading their daily papers, and “a 
paper has got to have eye-appeal as well as good reporting, 
writing and editing.” Young people’s interests should 
be considered, to give them the “newspaper reading habit.” 
In the competition with radio and television, the position 
has changed. “Once the reader came to the newspaper 
because he had few other places to go; now it must go to 
him.” 

Mr. Seltzer’s own paper is famous for its program of 
public service in Ohio. His faith in the newspaper is 
reflected in his concluding remarks. “I believe that the 
American newspaper of the future will be made great by 
reflecting the crazy-quilt pattern of a bewildering and 
swiftly changing world while remaining close to the 
‘beloved community’ for which and in which is it pub- 
lished.” 


Cultural “Straws in the Wind” 


This is “the age of the vanished hero,” wrote Reginald 
L. Cook, professor of American literature at Middlebury 
College, in the Saturday Review, New York, April 21, 
1956. “In our almost heroless fiction we find significantly 


the record and portrait of our age of little men bereft of 
everything but confusion and relativism. ...” A few 
weeks earlier the English novelist, Frank Swinnerton, 
had insisted in the same magazine that one of the biggest 
causes for the decline of interest in the English novel is 
the failure of critics and authors to recognize any good 
in their characters. On April 8, 1956, André Maurois, 
reporting from France in the New York Times Book 
Section, had concluded that this was also a major cause 
for the same situation in France. 


Yet attitudes seem to be changing. In an editorial in 
the Saturday Review, April 14, 1956, Harrison Smith, 
associate editor of the magazine, wrote that “the so-called 
intellectuals, whose stock-in-trade seemed at one time to 
he despair and condemnation of the mental equipment of 
their presumably intelligent fellow countrymen, seem to 
have decided that there are reasons for hope. It now 
appears that . . . our writers are no longer determined 
to sell humanity short but are returning to . . . ‘the good 
old truths.’ Fortunately,” he adds, “we can change from 
fear to a mild euphoria in short order.” In this connec- 
tion, he cites the Winter Edition of the American Scholar. 
Here are assembled “a formidable array of intellectuals 
discussing, among other major topics, where the human 
race is going.” “Nearly all of them are confident of our 
survival ... ,” and stress the need for man to be “adven- 
turesome, courageous, . . . capable of suffering and joy 

. . in the service of life” (as Eric Fromm stated it, in 
part, in his contribution). 


Still another illustration comes from the theater. Actors 
and actresses are now taking a great interest in studying 
Shakespearean roles, it is said. A feature article in the 
New York Times drama section, April 8, commented 
that “the trade’s interest in Shakespeare has a lot to do 
with art, but it also has a lot to do with dollars and cents. 
The American audience, Shakespeare’s fans say, is be- 
ginning to get fed up with the living-room, surface- 
drama look at life. John Burrell, mentor at England’s 
Old Vic for several years and now co-director at the 
Shakespeare Academy, suggests that after the harsh reali- 
ties of two World Wars and super bombs most people 
want something more celestial in drama than realism. 
As he puts it: ‘We have been kind of grubbing around 
in the ash trays of life—now let’s look up.’” 

Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic, has recently 
written: “We who bear the strain of a cold war which 
has already lasted for nine years, and might outlast the 
century, can hardly believe that life will ever again be as 
trustful as it was” before World War I. ‘“Exasperation, 
suspicion and dread close in on us and take the joy out of 
daily living. Yet integrity and trust in this country are 
still at large, and that kindliness which so many foreigners 
have remarked as our first virtue. Perhaps the time has 
come to remind ourselves of what we hold dear.” (The 
Open Heart, Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, quoted in 
New York Times Book Section, April 21, 1956.) 


“Older People Confront the Churches” 


The Christian Century Foundation, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill., announces a reprint of eight ar- 
ticles on the general theme, “Older People Confront the 
Churches,” by Margaret Frakes, at 25 cents a copy ; $1.00 
for 5 copies; $12.50 for 100. This series of articles 
reported “the changed situation brought about by the in- 
creasing proportion of older people in the population.” 
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